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FOREWORD ..  . Every  now  and  then  someone  asks  me: 

“You  mean  to  say  you  can  prevent  blindness?”  There  seems  to  be  a 
widespread  misconception  that  loss  of  sight  is  purely  a matter  of 
bad  luck.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  is  so.  In  every  age  babies 
have  been  born  without  sight,  and  men  have  been  blinded  in 
accidents  or  grown  sightless  with  age.  In  the  past  nothing  much 
could  be  done  about  it. 


But  today,  something  can  be  done!  Every  week  420  American  men, 
women  and  children  become  blind— yet  more  than  200  of  these 
could  be  saved  by  the  full  use  of  medical  knowledge  we  now  possess. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  toward  this  goal  is  for  each  of  us  individually 
to  know  for  himself  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  his  eyes. 

THE  NEXT  STEP  is  to  join  with  others  in  the  battle  against  blindness. 
The  job  is  too  big  for  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  and  the  public  health 
officer  alone;  it  calls  for  a campaign  with  everybody  taking  part. 

This  report  covers  the  42nd  year  of  activity  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  work  of  the  year 
is  presented  to  you  showing  the  different  ways  in  which  blindness 
can  be  prevented,  and  highlighting  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
if  needless  blindness  is  to  be  eliminated. 


Mason  H.  Bigelow,  President 
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Seeing  the  eye  doctor  is 
pretty  important  business, 
especially  when  a person  is 
growing  up.  This  young  lady 
is  lucky  to  have  parents  and 
teachers  who  recognize 
symptoms  oj  eye  trouble. 
Many  other  children 
are  not  so  fortunate . . . 


ONE  OUT  OF  FOUR  NEEDS  EYE  CARE! 

This  is  one  startling  fact  uncovered  by  a study  made  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  In  the  group  of  grade  school 
children  examined,  one  out  of  four  was  found  to  need  eye  care! 
If  this  is  typical  of  all  schools  it  means  that  the  eyes  of  6,500,000 
school  children  throughout  the  United  States  require  professional 
attention. 

The  object  of  the  St.  Louis  project  was  threefold;  to  evaluate 
the  different  methods  of  vision  testing;  to  measure  the  prevalence 
of  serious  eye  defects  among  school  children;  and  to  search  for 
better  methods  of  reaching  the  children  who  need  help. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  initiated  the 
study  and  carried  it  through  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri 
State  Division  of  Health,  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Washington  University  College  of  Medicine. 

Parents  must  not  wait  for  children  to  complain  of  eye  trouble, 
but  must  be  on  the  alert  for  symptoms.  This  is  another  point 
emphasized  in  the  St.  Louis  study.  It  was  found  that  of  the  chil- 
dren with  eye  trouble,  only  25  per  cent  ever  complain. 


PROTECTING  EYES  FOR  TOMORROW 


Children  should  have  vision  tested  periodically  throughout 
their  school  years.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  eyes  develop  and 
change.  At  the  same  time  study  requirements  become  heavier. 
One  year  a child  may  have  perfect  vision,  and  by  the  following 
term  may  have  developed  an  eye  defect. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  all  too  few  schools  have  complete 
vision  testing  programs.  The  Educational  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  works  continuously 
with  educators  to  help  develop  programs  for  finding  eye  defects 
and  protecting  sight. 

Vision  testing  demonstrations  given  regularly  for  teachers 
and  nurses  are  an  important  part  of  this  service. 

The  nationwide  survey  of  teachers’  colleges,  begun  by  the 
National  Society  in  1949,  was  extended  this  year  to  cover  twenty- 
nine  colleges.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  determine  how  well 
teachers  are  being  prepared  to  handle  their  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  eye  health.  The  work  is  being  done  in  collaboration  with 
the  Committee  of  Studies  and  Standards  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 


First  graders  rehearse  for 
their  vision  test.  Later  each 
child  is  tested  individually 
with  the  symbol  “E” 
chart,  turning  his  arms 
to  correspond  with 
the  legs  of  the  “E.” 


These  two  boys  are  normal 
in  every  way  except  that  they 
cannot  see  well  enough  to 
use  ordinary  textbooks.  But 
by  using  large-type  books 
and  other  visual  aids  they  can 
keep  pace  with  their 
normally  sighted  playmates. 


On  the  present  limited  budget  of  the  National  Society  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  reach  directly  all  the  public  school 
teachers  of  America  with  special  instructions  on  eye  care;  but  by 
working  with  the  teachers’  colleges  the  goal  becomes  attainable. 


HELP  FOR  THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING 

During  the  past  year  twenty-one  new  classes  for  partially  seeing 
children  were  established.  There  are  now  664  such  classes 
throughout  the  country  with  a total  enrollment  of  6,000.  Even 
though  this  is  an  all-time  high,  there  still  are  47,000  other  children 
with  poor  vision  who  should  be— but  are  not  now— receiving  this 
special  education. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  pro- 
vided leadership  in  this  work  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
classes  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Last  summer  special  courses 
and  workshops  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  partially  see- 
ing were  given  in  more  than  a dozen  universities  and  colleges. 
At  the  request  of  state  authorities  in  Massachusetts  the  National 
Society  surveyed  facilities  for  educating  partially  seeing  children 
in  that  state. 


SAFETY— AT  PLAY  AND  AT  WORK 


Boys  have  three  times  as  many  eye 
injuries  as  girls  . . . The  most  dangerous  age 
for  eye  mishaps  is  the  junior  high  school  age  . . . 
Most  eye  accidents  among  children  occur 
during  unsupervised  sports  or  play  . . . 


These  are  some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  a special  report  made 
this  year  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

If  eye  hazards  are  to  be  eliminated  it  is  necessary  first  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  how  and  where  eye  mishaps  occur. 
This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Research  Department  in  making  an 
analysis  of  the  unusually  complete  set  of  accident  records  kept  by 
the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  public  schools  over  a period  of  17  years. 
Out  of  this  analysis  came  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  responsible  for  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  children : 


1.  Regulations  on  the  use  of  fireworks  and  weapons 
(hows  and  arrows,  sling-shots,  air  rifles). 

2.  Better  supervision  of  play. 

3.  Education  for  safety,  including  contests 
and  other  incentives. 


In  recent  years  blindness  among  children  due  to  injury  has 
been  reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  knowledge  obtained 
in  the  Louisville  study  helps  to  assure  continued  gains  in  this  area. 


These  are  the  eyes  of 
Earl  Rymer,  machine  repair- 
man at  the  Ladish  Company 
plant  in  Cudahy,  Wisconsin, 
They^re  a good  pair  of  eyes— 
thanks  to  the  goggles 
he  was  wearing  that  day 
when  a chain  flew  apart. 


NOTHING  DAMAGED  BUT  THE  GLASSES 

During  the  year  716  industrial  workers  became  members  of  the 
Wise  Owl  Club  — an  organization  made  up  of  those  who  have 
saved  their  eyes  by  remembering  to  wear  safety  glasses.  The  club 
became  a national  movement  under  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  two  years  ago,  and  since 
then  1,435  industrial  workers  in  291  plants  located  in  37  different 
states  and  Canada  have  qualified  as  members.  Total  number  of 
eyes  saved:  1,853.  This  means  a saving  to  industry  of  $4,360,000 
in  compensation  payments  alone. 

The  National  Society  maintains  an  advisory  service  with  an  in- 
dustrial engineer  available  for  consultation  on  problems  of  eye 
safety  and  visual  eflBciency— a service  that  is  increasingly  needed 
as  we  mobilize  for  defense  production.  During  1950  consulting 
services  were  provided  to  323  different  industrial  plants.  In  addi- 
tion staff  members  took  part  in  17  state  and  regional  safety  con- 
ferences for  industrial  leaders. 

“Each  year  an  estimated  300,000  industrial  workers 
suffer  eye  injuries.  Our  challenge  is  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  these  costly  eye  injuries 
can  he  prevented.”  — Leonard  Greenburg,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Committee. 


This  child  has  a better  chance 
to  enjoy  good  sight  all  her  life 
than  her  mother  had  . . . or 
anyone  ever  before  in  history. 

Here  are  some  of  the  gains 
made  in  preventing  blindness : 
. . . 90%  less  blindness  due  to 
“babies’  sore  eyes”  since  the 
Society  was  founded  in  1908. 
. . . 50%  reduction  in  loss  of 
sight  from  venereal  disease. 
. . . Elimination  of  eye  hazards 
from  fireworks  and  air  rifles 
in  many  states  and  cities. 
But  ironically,  progress  of 
medical  science  has  itself 
brought  new  threats, 
and  made . . . 


A.  OEVANEY,  INC. 


NEW  PROBLEMS  FOR  RESEARCH 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  saving  sight,  but  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a 17  per  cent  increase  in  blindness  from  hereditary 
and  congenital  causes.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more 
premature  babies  are  being  saved,  and  in  some  cases  their  eyes 
are  imperfectly  developed.  The  baffling  disease  “retrolental  fibro- 
plasia” is  causing  blindness  among  an  increasing  number  of  pre- 
mature babies,  and  doctors  know  neither  the  cause  nor  the  cure. 

Twenty  years  have  been  added  to  the  average  life  since  1900, 
with  the  result  that  more  people  are  living  to  the  age  when  they 
are  subject  to  blinding  eye  diseases.  Sight  lost  because  of  cata- 
racts can  be  restored  in  a majority  of  cases,  but  little  is  known  of 
why  cataracts  develop.  Blindness  due  to  glaucoma  can  often  he 


prevented  by  early  and  continuous  treatment,  but  in  95  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  cause  is  a mystery. 

Among  the  other  eye  diseases  on  which  research  is  urgently 
needed  are:  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve;  uveitis,  including  cho- 
roiditis and  iritis  (inflammations  inside  the  eye);  retinal  degen- 
eration; and  progressive  myopia. 

This  year  the  Research  Committee  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  made  six  grants  to  hospitals  and  labo- 
ratories. These  grants  were  for  basic  research  on  such  problems  as : 

. . . Use  of  the  drug  ACTH  for  treatment  of  eye  disease. 

. . . Importance  of  nutrition  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma. 

. . . Cause  and  treatment  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

. . . Loss  of  sight  from  crossed  eyes. 

. . . Improving  the  vision  of  children  with  congenital  cataracts. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  increased  funds,  the  Research  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  money  invested  in  'eye  research  in  this 
country  last  year  amounted  to  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  includes 
both  government  appropriations  and  those  available  in  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  laboratories.  Compare  this  figure  with  the 
total  of  $5,000,000  spent  last  year  on  eye  cosmetics! 

A greatly  increased  research  effort  is  needed  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  make  gains  in  the  battle  against  blindness. 

Cataract  19% 

Optic  nerve  atrophy  16% 

Glaucoma  12% 

Corneal  disease  12% 

Uveitis  6% 

Retinal  degeneration  4% 

Structural  anomalies  4% 

Progressive  myopia  3% 
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LEADING  CAUSES 
OF  BLINDNESS 
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Sight  Each  V/eek 
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Loss  of  Sight  on  Increase  in  U.  S.; 
Half  of  Cases  Labelled  Preventable 


Proper  Eye  Care 
Can  Prevent  Half 
Of  All  Blindness 


tl 

blindness  expert 

URGES  PROMPT  CARB 
OF  EYE  AILMENTS 


Prompt  Treatment  Can  Prevent  Blindness,  Says  Expert 


ON  MAKING  USE  OF  WHAT  WE  KNOW 

In  this  country  today  800,000  persons  over  40  years  of  age  are  los- 
ing their  sight  and  don’t  realize  it.  They  have  glaucoma,  a sight- 
robbing disease  that  sneaks  up  often  with  no  warning  at  all.  If 
caught  in  time  blindness  due  to  glaucoma  can  be  prevented;  but 
if  undetected,  loss  of  sight  is  inevitable. 

Here  is  but  one  of  the  urgent  needs  in  public  education.  With 
the  medical  knowledge  we  already  have  more  than  half  of  all 
blindness  can  be  prevented. 

During  September— the  back-to-school,  back-to-work  month— 
a special  Educational  Campaign  was  carried  on  with  feature 
stories  and  articles  appearing  in  1,152  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  with  325  radio  stations  across  the  country  using  special 
scripts  and  transcriptions  prepared  by  the  National  Society.  As  a 
result  of  these  radio  programs  more  than  1,300  letters  have  been 
received  asking  for  information  on  special  eye  problems.  1 

Another  high  point  of  the  year  was  the  “Mobilization”  meeting 
held  on  May  24th  in  New  York  City.  Some  400  leaders  of  business 
and  civic  groups  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  met  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  closer  teamwork  on  education  for  preven- 


800,000  Of 
Us  Losing 
Our  Sight? 


Your  Eyes  Are  Priceless 


Hope  For  Blind  And  Deaf 

20,000  To  Lose  Sight 
In  U.  S,  This  Year 


Knowledge  Needed 

Half  Of  All  Blindness  Held  Prevenlable 


People 
^oing  Blind 
Unknowingly 

B^^roup  Told 

soo.aoo 

from  Claocoma 


These  newspaper  headlines  reflect  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Society  during  1950  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  eye  health. 


tion.  Representatives  of  national  organizations  at  this  meeting 
took  steps  to  encourage  the  holding  of  similar  public  meetings  in 
other  cities. 

During  1950  the  National  Society  increased  the  volume  of 
educational  material.  One  hundred  forty-nine  news  releases  were 
sent  to  13,404  newspaper  and  magazine  editors.  In  addition  mate- 
rial was  supplied  for  150  special  articles  for  various  periodicals. 
Exhibits  were  prepared  for  22  meetings,  and  special  displays  were 
sent  to  50  other  meetings.  The  Society’s  films  had  101  showings 
during  the  year  reaching  thousands  of  interested  persons.  Tech- 
nical information  was  made  available  to  professional  workers  by 
means  of  special  publications  and  through  articles  in  the  quarterly 
Sight-Saving  Review. 

In  summarizing  our  objectives  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  President  of 
the  National  Society,  has  said:  “The  public  must  become  as  con- 
scious of  the  significance  of  eye  health  as  it  is  of  bodily  and  mental 
health— as  alive  to  the  threat  of  eye  accident  and  eye  disease  as  it 
is  to  the  threat  of  other  health  hazards.” 


Field  service 
by  staff  members 
of  the  National  Society 
reaches  into  every  section 
of  the  country. 
During  1950  field  trips 
included  31  states. 


SERVING  THE  NATION 

There  were  significant  gains  during  1950  in  the  nation-wide 
campaign  against  blindness.  New  state  committees  were  or- 
ganized in  Indiana  and  Missouri  and  plans  are  under  way  to 
establish  committees  of  the  National  Society  in  ten  other  states. 
At  the  same  time  steps  are  being  taken  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing voluntary  agencies.  In  the  interest  of  closer  cooperation, 
five  local  voluntary  agencies  became  affiliates  of  the  National 
Society. 

To  help  prevent  blindness— across  the  nation— the  staff  of  the 
National  Society  spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time  in  the 
field,  conducting  institutes  for  nurses  and  teachers,  giving  talks 
and  conferring  with  medical  groups,  social  workers,  and  other 
community  leaders.  The  map  above  shows  the.  31  states  to 
which  the  staff  made  160  field  trips. 

A two- week  Institute  on  eye  problems  was  held  in  New  York 
during  December.  Thirty-eight  key  prevention  of  blindness 
workers  and  other  professional  leaders  participated  in  discus- 
sions and  demonstrations  on  the  latest  developments  in  sight 
conservation. 

Another  high  point  of  the  year  was  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence on  Prevention  of  Blindness  held  last  March  in  Miami  Beach. 
More  than  450  doctors,  public  health  officials,  prevention  and 


research  workers  came  from  North  and  South  America  to  con- 
sider how  they  might  work  together  more  effectively. 

The  International  Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
meeting  in  London  this  year  took  an  important  step  toward  stand- 
ardizing world  statistics  on  blindness.  It  adopted  as  official  the 
basis  for  classifying  the  causes  of  blindness  used  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  National  Society  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  developing  this  classification. 


Work 

For 

Everyone 


All  but  one  of  the  nine  new  members  added  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  1950  were  laymen,  thus 
providing  a balance  between  professional 
and  lay  membership  on  the  Board.  In  the  new 
state  committees  now  being  organized  the 
emphasis  is  also  on  membership  that  represents 
the  entire  community. 

Speaking  at  the  May  24th  Mobilization  meeting, 
Vice-President  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Sc.D.,  said: 
“Prevention  of  blindness  is  a task  calling  for 
teamwork  by  the  doctor,  nurse  and  public  health 
official;  by  the  school  teacher  and  industrial 
safety  engineer;  and  by  the  business  executive, 
worker,  and  parent.  Conserving  sight 
is  indeed  everybody  s job.” 

F or  any  person  anywhere  who  is  concerned 
about  saving  sight,  there  is  work  to  be  done 
right  at  home.  In  every  community  “minute  men” 
are  needed  who  will  be  alert  to  the  needs 
for  eye  health,  and  who  will  join  with  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  the  campaign  to  save  sight. 


Summary 

of 

Finances 


The  following  statement  is  hosed  on  the  report 
of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Company,  by  whom 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  were  audited. 

The  work  of  the  Society -research,  education, 
and  preventive  services  covering  all  phases 
of  sight  conservation  — is  carried  on  by  a 
professional  staff  qualified  to  deal  with  the  many 
technical  facts  and  procedures  involved. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  members 
of  the  various  special  committees  who  act  as  consultants 
on  technical  and  scientific  matters 
serve  entirely  without  remuneration. 


Income  during  1950 -Operating  Account 


Donations-New  * 34,144.18 

Renewal  120,604.50 

Memberships— New  3,206.50 

Renewal  28,414.81 


Honoraria,  Royalties,  Sight-Saving  Review,  Other  Publica- 
tions, Films,  Posters,  Vision  Testing  Charts,  Wise  Owl  Club 

Memberships,  etc 

Income,  Endowment  and  Reserve  Funds 

Income  from  Trust  Funds  (not  administered  by  the  Society) 


$186,369.99 


17,017.87 

28,570.53 

11,876.89 


$243,835.28 


Expense  during  1950 

Professional  Education  

Public  Education  and  Program  Support 

Program  Development  and  Consultation  Service. 

Research  

Industrial  Program  

Glaucoma  Program  

Cooperation  with  Other  National  Agencies 

International  Cooperation  and  Activities 

Administration  

Pensions  


64,194.89 

140,307.77 

41,656.05 

26,074.07 

27,705.36 

6,750.64 

1,593.15 

1,230.79 

16,442.31 

8,870.69  334,825.72 

$ 90,990.44 


Total  resources  at  December  31,  1949 


$709,757.38 


Legacies  received  in  1950  and  placed  in  Reserve  Funds 

Gifts  Held  for  Special  Project— Net  

Refund— Prior  Year  Expenditure 

Net  Decrease  due  to  Redemption  or  Sale  of 

Securities  1,667.62 

Excess  of  Expenditures— Operating  Account  90,990.44 

Total  resources  at  December  31, 1950 


26,113.75 

16,000.00 

206.61 

92,658.06  50,337.70 

$659,419.68 
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you  can  help  prevent  blindness 

• By  getting  prompt  and  competent  attention 
for  any  symptom  of  eye  trouble. 

• By  guarding  against  accidents  on  the  playground, 
at  work,  and  in  the  home. 

• By  obtaining  regular  eye  examinations,  especially 
for  children  and  for  those  over  forty. 

• And—  by  inviting  your  friends  to  join  the 
nationwide  campaign  to  save  sight. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
is  a non-profit,  tax-free  corporation  — 
the  only  voluntary  agency  working  on  a national  level 
in  all  phases  of  sight  conservation. 

Its  program  of  research,  education,  and  preventive  sei 
is  supported  entirely  by  gifts  and  bequests 
from  members  and  friends. 

Contributions  may  be  made  payable  to: 

“Prevention  of  Blindness.” 


NATIONAL  SOCIETV  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAV,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


FORM 

OF 

BEQUEST 


/ give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  a corporation 

created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

the  sum  of Dollars 

for  its  corporate  purposes. 


